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siasm of those early days went: I must insist that there was a
good reason for that early enthusiasm, just as there was a very
good reason why that enthusiasm in the event turned into
its opposite. That latter reason Lajpat Rai states with equal
precision when he says that1 "the first eye-opener was that,
even if Indians passed LC.S., I.M.S., and Bar exams., however
able and clever they might be, no matter if they were Christians
or semi-Christians or Freethinkers, there was a limit to their
aspirations, both in the service and out of it."

In the famous Proclamation of 1858 the Queen solemnly
deckred: "We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind
us to all our other subjects; and it is our further will that, so
far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the
duties of which they may be qualified by their education,
ability and integrity duly to discharge," It was a confirmation
of the Declaration of 1833 of the East India Company, whose
"government of the territories in India, heretofore adminis-
tered in trust for us, we have for diverse weighty reasons
resolved to take upon ourselves." The programme was an
excellent one: it was received in India with enthusiasm, "and
has caused a real outburst of loyalty to the English Crown,
which has hardly yet subsided," as Wilfrid Scawen Blunt
observes in 1883. "Its only fault indeed," he caustically adds,
"has been that It has never been carried out."2

What is the explanation of so great a failure, what the reason
for the arrest of the liberal and generous policy which had
animated England and her agents in India until 1857? No
single and simple answer I think is adequate. But the first and

dress, their smokes, their drinks, their beef," (Young India, edition

of 1927, Lahore, p. 120.)

1 Ibid., edition of 1927, Lahore, p. 121.

* India lender J&pon> London, 1909, p, 312.